Again we were silent. We sat mutely at a table, staring
out through the glass door at the snowfiakes that were
now falling gently, and behind them, as if through a veil,
the dimly visible headstones and crosses of the cemetery.
Then we went back to the grave in the cemetery to take
our leave. All we did was stand without a word, gazing
at her name carved in the stone, which will always be the
most incomprehensible and inconceivable sight of my
life, a sight that I had never imagined I should live to see:
her name on a tombstone.
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This is also the place to mention the following. My wife
told the story after the funeral. In advance of the last
summer (1947) the two of them went off to find a room
at a seaside hotel where I could get away from the New
York heat. Their search brought them to East Hampton,
Long Island. Here they found a good hotel and a suitable
room. They were on the point of reserving the room when
Wanda looked out of the window, and exclaimed: "For
God's sake, we mustn't take this."

"Why not?" asked Lili.

"Look!" said Wanda, pointing out of the window.
"This is nothing for Molnar. Look . . . over there . . .
You get a clear view... a cemetery."

They departed at once, almost fleeing toward South-
ampton.
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